be seen to anticipate the experience of the twentieth-century Negro—his 
experience of suppression in the deep South; the alienation he felt in the 
Northern cities following the “Great Migration”; his interest in a black 
nationalism supplanting a dying colonialism in Africa. Wright treated all 
of these major themes at a time when he was almost alone as a Negro nov- 
elist, and when these themes had not received the attention and general 
concern they have today. The limitation of this argument is that it does tell 
us whether, or in what way, Wright may also have shaped the conscious- 
ness of the modern Negro writer. 

That problem is taken up by Margolies in a second book, The Art of 
Richard Wright, as well as by Dan McCall in his study The Example of 


Richard Wright.4 Both Margolies and McCall perform at least one service; 
World, 202 pp.). 


they enlarge the area of discussion of Wright’s achievement. Native Son 
has, naturally, a place in their studies, but it is considered in relation to 
all of the other writing, some of it neglected. Margolies, in particular, finds 
an interest that has not been recognized in Wright’s first novel, Lawd To- 
day (published posthumously), and in his last, The Long Dream. As an ex- 
perimental work, Lawd Today shows Wright in the mid 1930’s writing un- 
der the influence of James T. Farrell—creating a Negro version of Studs 
Lonigan, a blind struggler in the “spiritual poverty” (Farrell’s phrase) of 
Chicago. Margolies places Wright repeatedly against his cultural back- 
ground, noting the influences on his work of Marx and the Existentialists 
—and how they sometimes create conflict in his fiction. 

The methods of Margolies and McCall are somewhat similar; they are 
both survey critics; they note strengths and weaknesses, and make gen- 
eralizing statements. They both regard Wright’s two existential novels, The 
Outsider and Savage Holiday, as failures. They treat the political writing 
of the 1950’s—Black Power, Pagan Spain, The Color Curtain, and White 
Man Listen!—as essentially journalism, although sometimes acute. What is 
left, to be taken seriously, are Native Son, the autobiography Black Boy, 
passages in The Long Dream, and a few short stories, such as “Big Boy 
Leaves Home,” “Fire and Cloud,” and “Bright and Morning Star.” That is 
not a large yield. 

The trouble with The Art of Richard Wright and The Example of Rich- 
ard Wright is that neither of the authors brings his commentary to any 
really informing point about Wright; he remains important historically as 
a “pioneer.” The search for Richard Wright as a spiritual guide to the 
Negro writer today has begun, judging by these new books; but just as 
certainly, it has not ended. 

Robert Emmet Long 
Queens College 
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